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It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 



THE CLASSICS AND THEIR ALLIES 

Among the many important influences affecting our courses of study in 
recent years there is one which does not receive the attention that it deserves, 
though it is perhaps the most fundamental of all. This is the tendency of 
our institutions to disintegrate, so that more and more the individual depart- 
ment of study becomes the unit in place of the school as a whole. It is due 
on the one hand to the elective system, which drives the individual depart- 
ments in self-defense to perfect themselves as independent units, and on the 
other hand to the increasing number of narrowly trained specialists among the 
teachers, who will in the nature of the case be inclined to favor this isolation 
and absence of interference in their own particular line of work. This tendency 
to split up into departmental units is quite noticeable and has marked effects 
even in high schools; and in colleges, to say nothing at all of universities, it 
appears almost as the dominant factor in their work. 

Under such conditions two lines of work must suffer in a peculiar way — 
those which depend for their efficiency upon the co-operation of the whole 
school, like the instruction in English, and those which, instead of a single 
and definitely circumscribed goal, have a broad and varied one, like the 
classics. When a department, however narrow its scope, can point to a 
single, specific result that it accomplishes, a result that is easily understood, 
it is sure of its justification in the eyes of the public. This applies especially 
to the commercial and semi-commercial courses which are being established 
at present in such numbers. They are able not only to accomplish the end 
they aim at, but they can do it with little assistance from without. Hence 
they naturally flourish at a time when the very organization of the school is 
such as to discourage those lines of work which depend for their results upon 
the breadth either of their aim or of their practice. The vigor of the depart- 
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ment of mathematics depends on two things chiefly, its ability to "paddle its 
own canoe" without reference to the rest of the world, and the fact that it 
is a necessary tool for other work. Modern languages, in like manner, espe- 
cially in the university, are favored by the fact that they are a necessary 
tool. Many-sided work, on the other hand, whose results are often unobtru- 
sive, such as that which the classics are called to do, will easily appear like 
shooting with a blunderbuss — aiming at nothing in particular, and hitting 
nothing in particular. And what the results are in English under a regime 
where each department washes its hands of the work done by the other, and 
where slouchy English often seems even to the instructor to be a natural 
part of the atmosphere surrounding his specialty, is too clear from the strenuous 
complaints made year by year to call for remark. 

It would be more than useless to discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of the elective system with its results, many of which are very good, as com- 
pared with the system which it supplanted. The thing of importance is that 
it is here, and that it has, for one thing, left the course of study in an unbal- 
anced and chaotic state. The new synthesis and clarification of the cur- 
riculum is not yet in sight, and it may be many years in coming. But in the 
meantime there is no good reason why efforts should not be made by the indi- 
vidual departments which cannot do their work well in the present condition 
of isolation and mutual independence, to form such alliances as are clearly to 
the interests of better work, and may incidentally contribute something 
of a substantial kind to the larger reorganization of the course of study in 
the future. It is with the hope of directing attention to this possibility that 
we bring below a number of expressions from classical teachers which reflect 
their views and practice in the matter. 

A comparison shows that the feeling between the various departments of 
instruction is decidedly better in the high schools than in the colleges or uni- 
versities. Some teachers in the higher institutions speak rather skeptically 
of the possibility of co-operation between departments — as one correspondent 
expresses it, the fate of such attempts is doomed to be similar to that of the 
triumvirate of 60 B.C. On the other hand, the high-school teachers not only 
show greater hospitality and hopefulness, but many of them have actually 
put a more or less extended plan of the kind into operation! An account of 
one of these was given in the February number of the Journal. 

The most effective way to correlate two lines of work is to have them 
both taught by the same teacher. This is the method of the German gym- 
nasium, and it is only our departmental blindness which keeps us from seeing 
that it would be infinitely better for both the pupil and the teacher if the 
latter had several related branches to teach, instead of several sections of a 
class doing exactly the same work in the same subject, as is often done. In 
those cases where such a combination of several lines of work has been given 
a trial, the testimony is practically unanimous as to the excellent results 
obtained from it. 
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Failing this, a very good arrangement, and one practiced in some of the 
high schools, is to have regular conferences of the teachers in closely related 
subjects, more or less official in character, whose purpose it is to discover and 
put into practice ways of helping each other in the planning of their work. 
Even when official sanction to this sort of arrangement is lacking, much is 
often accomplished by a friendly understanding between the teachers as indi- 
viduals. Thus time may be saved by an exchange of references for supple- 
mentary reading, or the reading itself may be planned with reference to the 
work of the other department, as when the reading of various poems of Ten- 
nyson, Oenone, the poem to Virgil, etc., Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, and other works of English literature, are made 
to coincide with related matter in the Latin course, or when the Caesar class 
reads those parts of the Gallic War which bear on the early history of Britain 
and Germany, in co-operation with the teacher in history, or the teacher in 
history assigns to the students in Latin such topics as involve an acquaint- 
ance with historians and other authors in Latin and Greek. 

Still further co-operation with the department of English is secured by 
the assignment to the Latin students of subjects for composition chosen from 
the classical field, or through the acceptance by the English department of 
carefully written translations, either in prose or verse, as themes in English. 
We might add with reference to the latter, that probably no better check on 
the tendency to stereotyped or careless translation could be devised than 
such a chance to have it count as English composition, to be graded on its 
merits as English by the teacher in that subject. 

A practice which is becoming somewhat common in the colleges is that 
of offering courses in classical authors, especially the Greek poets, in good 
English translations. This work is also in a number of cases accepted in lieu 
of work in English literature. Similarly, classical teachers in colleges some- 
times give courses in translations of ancient authors for the sake of their 
content simply, as in Aristotle and Plato, which are accepted by the department 
of philosophy or political science, as the case may be. The remark is made, 
and it is a true one, that these courses also keep the classical teachers them- 
selves from becoming too formally linguistic in their methods, and that they 
help to keep their minds open to all phases of their subject. 

Still another way in which the classical teacher often secures the benefits 
of co-operation by his own efforts, is to assign for collateral reading such 
works in modern literature as are derived from, or obviously influenced or 
inspired by, an ancient author whose work the class is reading. So the Pro- 
metheus Unbound of Shelley is read with the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
Emerson's Essay on Friendship with Cicero's De Amicitia, the orations of 
English and American statesmen with those of Cicero, Milton with Virgil or 
Ovid, English critical essays with the Ars Poetica, the English pastoral poets 
with the Eclogues of Virgil, Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors with the Menaechmi 
of Plautus, Moliere's Rogueries of Scapin with the Phormio of Terence, etc. 
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Perhaps five-sixths of all the suggestions for correlation which were made 
in the replies sent in by the teachers were between the classics and either 
English or history. A limited number mentioned the sciences, particularly 
with a view to the derivation of scientific terms. A somewhat larger number, 
but still few as compared with English and history, suggested co-operation 
with the teachers of the modern languages. Among these the suggestion was 
made that the different language teachers might agree on a uniform scheme 
of marking and something like a common standard of estimate in the various 
elements of the students' language work. It is also stated with considerable 
force by a number of teachers, especially in the East, that by such co-operation 
something might be done toward bringing about uniformity in the use of 
grammatical terms. This is certainly a reform that it will pay to undertake, 
for we will all agree that language teachers have better use for the time 
and energy which the confusion and friction of the present time consume. 
But it is a problem of national scope and will have to be taken up and settled 
as it has been settled in Germany, and is being settled at present in England, 
by representatives of the different languages from all over the country. 

1. I had two years' experience in teaching Classics and English, and found that 
each helped the other greatly. I think it is just as true that a person cannot be a 
good classical teacher whose knowledge of English literature is deficient, as the reverse 
is true that a good English teacher must also be versed in classical literature. 

2. Written work should be marked with as much care by all teachers as by 
those of English, and as far as possible with the same terminology and symbols. 
I have also got many hints from instructors in Freshman English as to ways of teach- 
ing advanced Latin composition. 

3. Essays written on "Friendship," which compared Cicero's views with those 
of Emerson, Bacon, and Black, were received also by the English department as 
part of its required work. In my own teaching I frequently illustrate points in Latin 
and Greek by referring to similar phenomena in other subjects. 

4. Inasmuch as the great amount of time spent on translation is largely given 
to training in the use of English, I think it but fair that written translations should 
be accepted and corrected as exercises in English composition. Besides, it is the best 
exercise in English composition. I believe there should be systematic training in 
formal grammar in the grades below the high school, both for the sake of the imme- 
diate training, and in view of the fact that many children will study a foreign lan- 
guage. And I should like to see adopted a uniform grammatical terminology, to be 
used in school grammars of all languages. 

5. Besides my Latin classes I have two English classes, third and fourth year, 
so that most of the students in the Cicero and Virgil classes recite to me also in English. 
Principles of rhetoric taken up in the English class can often be illustrated in the 
Latin class. Students in both Latin classes are made to observe the style of the 
author, and are required to keep in mind the historical background. 

6. There is no artificial correlation to be recommended. Teach each subject 
as well as you can. 

7. The work in the classics should be allied with English, history, and modern 
languages. A course in Greek poetry in translation is my only personal experience, 
and I am quite sure that the classics are better off as a result of it. 
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8. I think it would be well for the Latin teacher to give occasional informal 
talks to ancient-history classes on topics of special interest to both departments, and 
for the teacher in history to do the same in the Latin classes. 

9. I am teaching a class in Roman history this quarter and I find that the superior 
equipment, casts, maps, copies of manuscripts, pictures, etc., possessed by the Latin 
department, serves to increase the interest. In this way also the students of Latin 
are inclined to take more interest in the history. 

10. I ask students taking science to make careful notes of every scientific term 
that they are able to recognize from their classical reading. 

11. Science departments are asked to give us a list of words derived from Latin 
and Greek which we should prepare students to understand. 

12. We have found pupils interested in a constant comparison of Latin and 
English syntax, with some attempt to get at the peculiar characteristics of each 
language, and their comparative merits as a medium of expression. 

13. The best teaching of Cicero we have ever had was done by the teacher who 
had in the same year the same students in ancient history. 

14. I am not convinced that any closer correlation would be of advantage. I 
should deprecate any tendency toward subordinating the teaching of Latin, or making 
it dependent on any other study or studies, a result which might be reached with 
correlation under unfavorable auspices. 

15. Third-year pupils in our high school are trained, in their English work, to 
write verse, and in the fourth year in Latin are urged to prepare verse translations. 

16. A dull Cicero student wakened to life recently at the mention of Tusculum, 
with the remark, "That's where Lars Porsenna lived." 

17. Last year the Greek professor and I exchanged one class, he taking my 
Virgil class and I his second-year Greek. This arrangement enabled each of us to 
review the other language, to become acquainted with the work of the other's depart- 
ment, and to meet his students without adding to our teaching hours. 

18. Every language teacher should give at least one course in which linguistic 
study in the formal sense is eliminated, and the content of ancient literature and life 
is studied — it will help to keep his other courses from becoming mechanical. 

19. I should like a good graded historical reader, taken mainly from Livy, 
Caesar, Sallust, and Cicero, all simplified, for first-year reading and for rapid work 
later, in connection with an intensive study of a smaller amount of Caesar and Cicero. 

20. A committee of teachers in our high school is now at work upon a list of 
supplementary reading intended to correlate so far as possible the reading of all depart- 
ments for each term. 

21. Latin and history — too often pupils fail to realize any connection between the 
two; Latin and English literature — I find great interest on the part of Virgil students 
in making marginal references indicating author and work that have derived inspira- 
tion from a passage in Virgil. 

22. The teacher in ancient history meets with the Latin teachers and the prin- 
cipal to discuss plans and aims. 

23. We find it advantageous to correlate the work in ancient history and Latin 
and Greek, though I am free to confess that the classical teachers do most of the 
"correlating." The same holds true of English. This is, of course, largely due to 
the fact that our classes in both English and history are mixed, containing many 
students who do not elect Latin or Greek, and this is the greatest obstacle in the way. 
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24. Correlation of Virgil, for example, with Greek and English literature, such 
as the Iliad, Odyssey, Milton, and Shakespeare; and between Cicero and studies in 
history, art, and archaeology, are of immense value in adding to the student's zeal 
and devotion. I have used this method for two years and have found it very helpful. 

25. I have given courses in Greek and Roman antiquities and the history of 
classical literature to students with little or no knowledge of the classics, and have 
found their interest to be quite marked. 

26. Teachers of ancient history should be able to use the Greek and Latin sources. 
Teachers of the classics should know ancient history. 

27. A greater effort perhaps should be made by the classical teacher to show 
in the Latin and Greek literatures the sources of inspiration, imagery, and thought 
from which English and American authors have largely drawn. 



CURRENT EVENTS 
A Memorial to Professor Mau 

Shortly after the death of Professor August Mau the suggestion was made 
that a bust of him be erected as a memorial in the Forum of Pompeii. This sug- 
gestion has now taken definite form; and a committee representing the Italian 
administration of Fine Arts and the German, English, and American Schools 
in Rome has been appointed to carry it into effect. The committee issued 
the following address to those who knew Professor Mau or were interested 

in his work: 

Rome, March 30, 1910 

On March 6, 1909, August Mau died after a life of ceaseless activity. We do 
not need to emphasize the value of his life-work. Suffice it to mention one thing 
alone, which assures him for all time a place in the foremost rank of scholarship: 
his discovery of the evolution of Pompeian painting, with its valuable deductions for 
the history of human culture. Remarkable as were the results of his scholarship, 
the effect of his personality on those who were privileged to know him was still 
more so. His manly straightforwardness, his simplicity, his purity of motive, but 
above all his delight in his work, never failed to impress themselves upon those who 
came into contact with him. In his work he lived. This love of his work kept him 
always young and joyous. His joy was contagious and communicated itself to all 
those who met him, so that they left him full of gratitude. 

All those who knew him will rejoice in an opportunity to give to their feeling of 
gratitude a lasting expression. In this spirit, in the desire to establish some lasting 
token of personal friendship and devotion, and with no wish for a merely formal and 
official recognition (which would be quite contrary to his desire), it has been proposed 
to erect a bust of Professor Mau in the place where generations of scholars of all 
nations have learned how under the magic of his word the ruins became eloquent 
witnesses to the history of man. 

The undersigned have reason to hope that the Ministry of Public Instruction 
of his Majesty the King of Italy will not refuse consent to the erection of the proposed 
bust. Otherwise the money will be expended for a worthy publication of the Pom- 
peian wall paintings which were copied under Mau's direction. 



